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The  City  Milk  Trade.1— Most  people 
think  that  the  milk  question  is  new  in 
America,  that  it  appeared  not  over 
twenty  years  ago,  but  really  it  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  big  cities  at  an 
earlier  period.  Thus,  in  1859  the  office 
of  milk  inspector  was  established  in 
Boston;  in  1870  the  board  of  health  of 
Providence  investigated  the  milk  supply 
of  that  city;  and  in  1871  the  board  of 
health  of  Washington  looked  into  that 
of  the  federal  city.  But  in  a sense  the 
public  is  right,  for  the  regular  collection 
and  analysis  of  milk  samples  did  not 
become  common  in  American  cities  until 
the  period  from  1885  to  1890.  It  seems 
probable  that  at  about  this  time  the 
family  cow  disappeared  and  dairymen 
found  it  necessary  to  locate  so  far  from 
their  trade  that  t ey  found  it  difficult  to 
deliver  milk  in  good  condition  and  had 
lost  personal  contact  with  their  custom- 
ers. At  all  events  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  keep  milk  supplies 
pure  were  almost  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  attempting  to  stop  wa  ering,  skim- 
ming, and  other  forms  of  sophistication. 
Such  work  was  certainly  necessary,  if 
the  records  are  to  believed,  for  this  kind 
of  cheating  was  common,  but  it  was  an 
attempt  on  the  consumer’s  pocketbook 
rather  than  on  his  life.  This  was  force- 
fully brought  to  public  attention  by 
Sedgwick  and  Batchelder  in  1890,  by  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  their  bacte- 
riological study  of  the  milk  supply  of 
Boston.  The  large  number  of  germs 
found  amazed  people  and  prepared  the 
way  for  new  methods  of  controlling  milk 
supplies. 

A few  years  later  the  town  of  Mont- 

iSee  National  Municipal  Review,  vol.  i,  pp. 
71  and  700;  vol.  11,  pp.  313  and  509. 


clair,  N.  J.,  suffered  from  a severe  epi- 
demic of  milk-borne  typhoid  fever,  and 
in  consequence  established  a board  of 
health  on  thoroughly  modern  lines  that 
ever  since  has  stood  as  an  example  of 
what  a board  of  health  should  be.  It 
chanced  that  the  health  officers  appoint- 
ed by  this  board  were  pupils  of  Sedg- 
wick; so,  for  this  reason,  and,  perhaps, 
because  a milk  epidemic  begot  the  board, 
it,  has  given  much  attention  to  the  milk 
question.  In  bettering  local  conditions 
less  emphasis  was  laid  on  chemical  tests 
than  on  dairy  inspection  and  on  bacterial 
counts,  with  the  result  that  milk  was 
improved  by  correcting  conditions  that 
prevailed  on  the  farms  whence  it 
came.  The  work  was  educational  both 
to  the  dairymen  and  the  public,  for  in- 
spectors spent  much  time  at  the  farms 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  board, 
both  in  pictures  and  words,  told  exactly 
the  conditions  at  the  several  farms  that 
supplied  the  town.  This  sort  of  story  is 
familiar  now,  but  then  it  was  new,  con- 
sequently the  reports  had  a wide  circula- 
tion, so  that  Montclair  methods  were 
widely  copied  and,  in  fact,  in  forms 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  other  commu- 
nities, came  into  general  use. 

That  Dr.  Henry  L.  Coit,  when  he 
originated  certified  milk  in  1893,  made  a 
contract  for  its  production  with  a Mont- 
clair dairyman,  Stephen  Francisco,  was 
of  great  help  to  the  board,  for  there  was 
already  established  in  the  field  a sanitary 
dairy  that  was  successful  enough  to  impel 
other  dairies  to  copy  its  methods  and 
that  for  some  time  had  been  educating 
people  to  the  value  of  clean  milk.  The 
idea  of  having  milk  certified  by  a medical 
milk  commission  spread.  Certified  dai- 
ries are  established  in  many  places  in  the 
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United  States,  and  everywhere  exert  a 
similar  influence  to  that  of  Montclair. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  work 
of  Sedgwick  and  Batchelder  appeared, 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  be- 
gan to  evince  interest  in  dairy  bacteri- 
ology and  in  the  production  of  clean 
milk.  Conn  of  Connecticut  and  Russell 
of  Wisconsin  were  the  first  workers  in 
the  field,  and  Conn’s  investigation  of 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk  supply 
of  Middletown,  Conn,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  studies  of  the  kind.  The  dairy 
bacteriologists  of  the  experiment  stations 
soon  focused  their  attention  on  cream, 
butter  and  cheese,  so  that  until  recently 
the  city  milk  trade  has  been  more  influ- 
enced by  medically  trained  bacteriolo- 
gists than  by  bacteriologists  of  agricul- 
tural experience,  but  the  latter  type.of 
man  is  again  becoming  interested  in  city 
milk  supplies  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
active  in  the  next  few  years. 

Among  those  having  a more  general 
interest,  philanthropists  stand  out  prom- 
inently. Nathan  Strauss,  for  example, 
has  provided  funds  for  the  distribution 
of  pasteurized  milk  to  poor  mothers, 
thereby  doing  an  act  of  charity  and  mak- 
ing way  for  pasteurizing  milk  by  endors- 
ing its  use  and  acquainting  the  public  with 
it.  He  has  a shoal  of  imitators,  who  have 
made  it  possible  in  many  different  cities 
to  maintain  milk  stations  where  good 
milk  can  be  procured  for  sick  babies  at 
reasonable  rates.  Other  moneyed  men, 
feeling  that  they  could  best  help  by 
improving  methods  of  production  and 
distribution,  have  provided  funds  for 
elaborate  studies  in  these  fields. 

With  so  many  interested  in  the  milk 
problem  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be 
discussed  in  societies  of  various  sorts. 
Thus,  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  International  Milk  Inspec- 
tors Association,  the  Dairy  Instructors 
Association,  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Milk  Commissions,  the  New 
New  York  Milk  Committee,  and  a host 
of  similar  organizations  have  been  ac- 
tive in  formulating  methods  of  labora- 
tory procedure,  or  in  devising  score 


cards,  or  in  considering  methods  to 
protect  the  dairy  business,  or  in  propos- 
ing legislation. 

Many  other  forces  have  been  at  work, 
but  these  seem  to  be  the  principal  ones; 
each  is  powerful,  and  each  has  reacted 
differently  oil  dairying.  What  each  has 
done,  and  what  may  be  expected  of 
each  may  be  profitably  considered. 

The  societies  have  been  the  center 
where  the  differences  of  experts  and 
questions  of  policy  have  been  thrashed 
out,  where  lines  of  attack  were  laid  out, 
and  determination  to  support  or  oppose 
proposed  legislation  was  reached.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  functions  will  change 
or  that  the  influence  exerted  by  the  asso- 
ciations will  be  greatly  different  from 
what  it  now  is. 

The  milk  charities  too  will  probably 
continue  as  they  are,  though  there  will 
very  likely  be  more  of  them.  They  will 
teach  mothers  the  value  of  milk  and  how 
to  use  it.  The  scientific  investigations 
that  have  been  made  possible  by  private 
gifts  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  be 
of  great  importance. 

Medical  milk  commissions  and  the 
dairies  they  have  certified  have  been 
helpful  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  furnished  milk  that  was.  known 
to  be  clean  and  as  safe  as  raw  milk  can 
possibly  be.  This  has  been  a boon  to 
infants  aqd  invalids.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  no  amount  of  care  can  pro- 
tect milk  absolutely  from  infection;  that 
raw  milk  always  may  be  unsafe.  They 
have  demonstrated  good  methods,  but 
they  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
ply such  expensive  machinery  to  the  dairy 
business  and  to  impose  on  it  such  restric- 
tions that  profits  reach  a vanishing  point 
and  thereby  have  warned  the  commercial 
man  that  so  far  and  no  farther  can  he  go. 
The  milk  produced  by  these  dairies  is 
a valuable  asset  to  a community  but  is 
one  that  by  reason  of  its  cost  is  available 
only  to  the  rich,  therefore  it  can  solve 
the  milk  question  for  only  a few. 

Physicians  perhaps  more  than  others 
appreciate  the  value  of  pure  milk,  but 
their  interest  has,  perhaps,  been  stimu- 
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lated  by  certified  dairies.  The  doctors 
have  contributed  valuable  papers  both 
from  the  school  and  in  the  medical  press. 
Tuberculosis,  pasteurization,  and  the  re- 
duction of  infant  mortality  called  forth 
their  best  efforts.  They  have  helped 
locate  the  cause  of  epidemics,  and  have 
appeared  at  meetings  where  questions 
of  milk  supply  were  under  discussion. 
The  certified  dairies  will  multiply,  but 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
serve  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
communities  wherein  they  operate  than 
they  now  do.  Their  influence  will  be 
much  the  same,  but  the  dairy  world  has 
absorbed  their  doctrine  and  it  is  unlikely 
they  will  add  much  thereto. 

The  agitation  of  the  milk  question  by 
boards  of  health  has  been  conducted  from 
the  city  man’s  view  point;  that  is,  its  ob- 
ject has  been  to  secure  a low  infantile  mor- 
bidity rate  and  to  protect  the  populace 
from  those  diseases  that  are  spread  in 
milk.  A large  degree  of  success  has  been 
attained.  Incidentally  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  milk  question  has  many 
aspects,  that  the  amelioration  of  condi- 
tions involved  is  most  intricate  and 
touches  big  investments  of  capital.  The 
interests  expressly  affected  by  the  activ- 
ity of  boards  of  health  are  those  of  the 
dairyman  and  of  the  contractor,  middle- 
man or  distributor,  as  he  has  been  vari- 
ously called,  but  indirectly  other  large 
interests  such  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
'\vcerned.  The  position  of  the  boards  of 
has  been  difficult,  for  they  have 
been  charged  by  the  farmers  with  igno- 
rance of  farm  conditions,  by  the  railroads 
~"with  imposing  impossible  orders  as  re- 
. --^.gards  icing  and  other  matters,  ’ and  by 
contractors  with  the  promulgation  of 
^regulations  that  were  unnecessary,  ardu- 
ri  ous  and  expensive.  In  other  words,  at 
1 , times  they  have  had  to  face  the  opposi- 
tion, open  and  covert,  of  large  financial 
interests;  it  is  also  true  that,  speaking 
by  and  large,  these  interests  want  good 
conditions  in  the  dairy  business,  and  by 
their  cheerful  support  of  regulations  of 
the  boards  have  secured  their  quick 
application  with  a minimum  of  friction. 


In  reaching  the  standards  proposed  by 
boards  of  health  both  dairymen  and 
contractors  have  had  to  introduce  costly 
machinery,  improve  their  plants,  and 
adopt  more  expensive  methods  of  handl- 
ing milk.  Moreover,  the  big  contractors 
in  order  to  conduct  their  business  prop- 
erly have  had  either  to  establish  sys- 
tems of  inspection  and  laboratories  of 
their  own,  or  else  to  have  this  work  done  in 
the  large  commercial  laboratories  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  great  cities.  The  latter 
custom  has  resulted  in  creating  a class  of 
experts  who  are  vigilant  to  protect  their 
clients’  interests  and  to  introduce  im- 
provements that  will  cut  down  expenses 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  It 
follows  that  both  dairymen  and  con- 
tractors have  been  drawn  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  dairy  problems,  and  that 
through  granges,  milk  dealers  associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations  of  various 
sorts  they  have  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  price  of  milk  and  on  the  laws  enacted 
to  govern  its  production  and  distribution. 
Boards  of  health  then  have  had  great  in- 
fluence, direct  and  indirect,  which  they 
will  probably  continue  to  exert,  for  they 
are  working  in  the  consumers’  interest 
and  have  the  support  of  a powerful  public 
opinion;  but  it  is  likely  that  in  the  future 
the  experimental  and  inspection  work 
will  be  checked  up  more  closely  than 
heretofore  by  other  investigators. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations 
naturally  see  the  farmer’s  position  and, 
perhaps,  only  less  clearly  the  contrac- 
tors. For  years  station  men  have  been 
investigating  and  collecting  data  on 
dairying.  They  know,  as  no  one  else  does, 
that  the  modern  dairy  farmer  has  large 
sums  of  money  invested  in  his  business 
and  that  he  must  be  a highly  trained  man 
in  order  to  succeed.  They  appreciate 
fully  that  the  profits  in  dairying  are  not 
easy  and  that  only  careful  management 
can  reap  them.  Consequently,  the  sta- 
tions have  labored  zealously  to  get  dairy- 
men to  adopt  economical  rations,  to 
weed  out  non-productive  or  robber  cows, 
to  pay  attention  to  breeding,  and  to  be 
biologically  clean,  so  that  the  products 
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may  be  wholesome  and  of  good  flavor, 
thereby  insuring  the  best  market  prices. 
They  know  that  dairying  must  pay  a 
reasonable  profit  to  be  sound,  henee  the 
stations  have  tried  to  make  the  dairymen 
efficient  and  have  protested  when  regula- 
tions have  been  proposed  that  sounded 
good  and  entailed  expense,  but  yielded 


no  adequate  benefit.  The  work  of  the 
stations  will  grow  in  importance,  for  at 
present  it  is  the  hope  of  improving  farm 
conditions  that  holds  out  the  bright- 
est prospect  for  a solution  of  the  milk 
question. 
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